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ABSTRACT 

' • . The* four sections in this booklet describe a teacher 
education program in English at the University of Georgia by 
outlining the program^ describing the thVee maVjor on-campus courses 
and field center experiences^ and summarizing the evaluation plan. 
The first section descjribes such topics as the students in the 
programr the major functions of the program, laajor coursework and. 
professional training, and the field experience seguejice. The second*" 
section discusses preparing undergraduate students by pro^^iding 
English courses which are good background for t eaching fhe third 
section discusses some of the problems involved in establishing a 
field-based training program in public school-centers. Th^ fourtli and 
Linal section , discusses various evaluation instruments ^or the 
program, including the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
Conference Observation Forms, Departmental English Editcation Test, 
and Teacher-Candidate Program Evaluation. (TS) 
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ihis rrogran va' ~^-e pcss:r..e by the. cooperative blending and 
s^arin? expertiss f; ,11 rreirbers of the Secondary English Committee, 
^ar initial planning efforts begah in 1972, and the first pilot field 
wor'c --v-as undertaren the following year. 

Faron Veal v;as head cf the Departirent of Language Education during 
*;-e per led of t'.e prrgrar's ^evelcprent and implerrer.tation . Indeed, it 
was he >.ho urged tr.e ccpr.ittee to proceed in this direction. All the 
other nembers of the Secondary English Committee have participated in 
nearly every aspect cf this undertaking. 

A ;thorship of tJ.e various sections o5 this report reriect areas of 
'ia^jor responsibility for some individuals, yet equally important contri- 

> 

butions were made by the corrnittee 'r.er.bers whose names do not appear at 
the he^d of one of the sections. Emily "Gregory was largely responsible 
fon the development of our course in composition and has worked with 
teacher-candidates in field_ centers . Roy O'Connell has been the «major ' 
force in shaping our language study component 'and is currently head of 
the department. Any Pace joined us last year \o establish and coordinate 
a new field center in Atlanta. Bill Smith did the preliminary tork in 
establishing relationships for that, center and developed our course in 
slanguage studies. ' . 

It is impossible to cite all tfih contributions of each individual 
when the work has been done sq completely in the spirit of cooperation. 
It was. this sense of common mission which made the sharing of work an 
unquestioned procedure. hencL the responsibility and recognition for 



^c. T-^is ex::erience has been one of 

' • ■ • ' ' ' ' 

-^P^crcressiona. experiences each of us 
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INTRODUCTION 
L. Ramon Veal 



■ V: 

Thife series of articles is an effort ^to focus attention^on a 
particular approach to teacher education. It also reflects a dominant 
feature of our progi^am a^d one we wish to emohasize. All of our think- 
ing, work, and -planning have been done in light of bur total program ' ' 
in English education. Thus, even though we highlight our' teacher-center 
concept and 'activities at some length, 'we are in fact reviewing "The" 
University of Georgia teacher education prograrp in<English." 

The University of Georgia teacher-center idea grew out of our in- 
volvement with the Competency-Based Teacher Education movement. Anyone 
considering CBTE today irust -regard it fiiist as a slogan for any nVunber 
of things and only then as a particular systematic approach to teacher 
education. For us, too, it is a slogan, but it also implies certain 
features that are sometimes associated with CBTE — cooperative efforts, 
individualized instruction, specification of objectives performance 
evaluation, and some "modularized" instruction. We make no claim, howe.ver, 
to l^eing a full-fledged CBTE program. No single notion or feature, of 
CBTE is really rnore important than any other for us/ except o.ur practice 
of working cooperatively in a field center with a department head and a ' 
group of teachers. This feature can be seen as only a recent innovation, 
as an outgrowth of tfaditional student teaching, or as a new version of a 
laboratory school. Fbr us, CBTE and field qenters are associated. 

Historically,^ and as a practical master, CBTE came to Georgia'via 
federal funding and our elementary division. Out^ . secondary programs 
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received no special'- funGing--only whaf we call ''moral" support, ■ In fact, 

the College of Education Executive Committee said in 1970 we would move ^ * 

in this direction as soon as possible*'-, . What we present in the .next 

sections ihdicates our soecifac interoretation or redefinition of what . 

CBTE 'is, particularly in ternis of field center 6perations as they have 
^ . *' 

evolved since the 1972-73 school year. 

An understanding of programs in gur department requires some knowledge 

of our special ^elationships : First, our department as a unit within the 

College of Education, and then our department in-connection wT^ other 

units — public schools, other College of Education departments, and Arts 

and Sciences departments. . 

, *We may ha:ve p special advan-tage in that Language Education jf or us 

includes not only (as some immediately guess) foreign language teacher 

educ'ation,' but it also includes secondary English ^nd speech and elementary 

.language arts (including children's literature). Responsibility for 

planning thes§ programs rests with us; therefore, we can spe.oHy what we - 

require in these areas. 

In secondary English, though we work through a college-wide' Council 

on Basit Studies, we have direct responsibility for the program. As a 

I t • *. ' 
de{)artment, we are charged with planning a program, for secondary English 

teachers; but, as the following papers show, we have considerable latitude 

as: 'to how much we include, require, and provide ourselves. V/hether one 

'or two VmetTiods" courses, whether or not to use field centers and provide 

certain other courses (such'as adt^lescent literature ). and, 'in large measure 

which literature and language courses to require^ are our decisions. In' 



^-'Southern Association Evaluation Report, 1970 



planning our programs,' we make ^ use of advisory committees composed of 

' Students, classroom teachers, and representatives from related depart- 

ments; so we do not work in isolation/ The responsibility, however, for 

determining if a "reading^' course is t^'' be required and if it is to:be 

provided^ in a school setting is ours. In such a case we would initiate 

the negotiations with the Reading Department about such an offering. 

The same i^ true in establishing field centers. That we have generally 
* « 

« 

been able to get. them set up through direct negotiations between us and a 
high school department head, although we have an office of student teaching 
and various school system administrati^ve of-f^ices to work through. Ajid, 
though they sometimes seem to provide an unnecessary administrative step, 
they can often help very rrltich and they must be .officially informed. 

Of course, all is not smooth and easy? since on occasion' it has taken 
a university vice-pi;'esident to resolve a'conpflict between ,us and another^' 



department. Sometimes schedule juggling i\ jiec^sary, as wfien' we are not 
very happy with'a teacher-student assignment set up in ci school or wKe|n 
a school asks that some other University? person 'come* next time. -'Whatever, 



tlTOCrgh"'^ the current operation of our program is ^the result of^tfiree years ^ 
of planning and experience.' * - . \ 

' The following four sections, in order , *outline our total program, 
describe our three^ major on-campus CoOrses and field center experienc'es' 
and, finally, summarise our evaluation plan. , < I 
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WHAT'IS IT, A\^:. HOW DID IT. GET THAT WAY? 
V% Geiger Ellis - 

The planning* of thib program, which has been in operation for two 
years, involved public school teachers, undergraduate and graduate 
students in English education, and the Secondary English Committee of 
the Depart-nent of Language Education at the University of Georgia. 
Besides both formal and informal on-campus meetings, we staged retreats 
of two or three days duration for brainstorming and intensive planning 
sessions. Rather than limiting ourselves by real or imagined obstacles, 
we, concocted what we thought would be ah ideal program. Then we set' 
about fighting the political battles a'nd, enlisting the cooperation of 
all agencies touched by our proposal, What is so amazing is how close 
we have been able' to come to our ideal rather than the "number of - i 
obstacles we encountered, ^although the' latter have at times been fprmidable 

The program itself begins with the usual broad general education for 

N 

two years, including four basic English courses in composition and litera- 

ture. Sometime, usually during a student's second* or third year, a student 

will have his first field experience working as a teacher aide in a public 

school ^ojr ten hours a week as part of an .introduction to education course 

'handled b)y*^nother department in the College of Education. Another feature 

of that course is a human relations training component -.conducted by the 

Couniseling Department. A major function of this course is screening, 

much of it self-scree*ing l^y students, but also including evaluations 
^. . »• . ^ • • i, 

by public school personnel and .College of Education personnel. Reports* 
are sent to us o'n' students who declare English as their chosen ^teaching fie 



The third and foiirth years are devoted to major coursework and 
professional training. The minimum requirement ^.n major is^.50 q^uarter 
hours. The division of work requires at. least two courses in language, 
four 'in literature, ^nd one in composition. 



MAJOR COURSES 

1. History of the English Language 

2. English Language Studies . 

3. British Literature X^non-20th Century) 
American LiteratureHnon-20th Century) 
Twentieth Century Literature o 

6. Literature Study in the Secondary Schdcl 

7. Composition " ' ^ 
^8. 'Elective^ (Literature, Speech, 

9. Elective*^ ^ Journalism, Drama, 

10. El'ective^ (^or example. 



The remainder may be selected to expand any of these areas or to pursue 

some specialty such as journalism or drama. Three of the required courses — 

English Language Studies, Literature Study in the Secondary Schools, and 

Composition — are taught in* the Department* of Language Education. These 

courses, referred to as Capstone Courses, will be explained more fully in 

the next section. ' ' , ^ / 

^ * • 

The concentrated professional training is called, the Advanqed Profession- 
al Education Sequetijce , or the APES. Stiidents^are selected on the basis of 
specified criteria: ^ . . 

Overall GPA of 2.5 - - ^ ^ 

, Major GPA of 2.5 ' ^ ^ ' 

Completion of 7 major courses^ ^ ; 

Informal professional evaluations, which are done by the 
instructors in each of the three Capstone Courses. 

. The APES itself is the field center operation whiph lasts two quarters. 

During the first of these, the teacher-candidates (as they are now designated) 

are enrolled in' courses in the teaching of. reading dn secondary schools and 
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psychology', bo-th taugnt on-site in the public school by instructors from 
those departments. '"However, ^11 this wpljfjr^is done unoer the coordination 
of .'bhp English education csnter coorinator, who also conducts the 
curricfiiun.and methods^ serinar whioh lasts for both' quarters . Enrollment 
during the second quarter includes the traditional student-teaching 
course numbers. ' 



FIELD S F Q U E N 'C.E . "(THE /tPES) 



FIRST QUARTER 


SECOND QUARTER. 


5 Qtr. Hrs. Teaching Read- 
ing in^ Secondary Schools 


5 Qtr. Hrs. Student Teaching 


5 Qtr. Hrs. Educational 
Psychology 


5 Qtr. Hrs. Student Teaching 


5 Qtr. Hrs. ' 


3 Qtr. Hrs. 


Seminar in 'r.r.elish Curriculum and Methods 

' 



This arrangement, of enrollments is for the convenience of the 
Registrar's Office; it is not an accurate indicator of ^the distribution 
of work, for teacher-candidates are engaged in -some teaching during 
^ot>h quarters. However, the instruction in reading and educational 
psychology are to be completed during the first quarter. 

The sequence of activities for the teacher-cancjidates during the 
two quarters proceeds at the individual teacher-candidate's oWn pace 
through phases, which are not discrite. Judgements about the pacing * 
for individual teacher-candidates are jointly arrived at by the super- 
vising teachers and the English education coordinator. 
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FIELD EXPERIENCE SEQUENCE * 



PHASE ^ PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES ' 
^ \ — 

I • - ^ -Clerical Dutp^ and Observations 

II ^ Tutoring 

^ ^ Small-Group Instruction plus Occasionar 
Days with a Total Class 



IV 



Solo Teaching (Full Load, Full Time) 



V (Opt ional ) Peer-Teaching 

There is a fairly comprehensive list of guidelines for operating 
field cneters, but some of the most important guides for the teacher- 
canc:idates are these: - ' 

1. All ^ work is ot'r campus, with the exception of a brief orientation 
period and perhaps a few concluding seminars. 

2. Some work is to be done in both a middle school and a high school. 
^ 3. Follow the public school schedule of worT<:day3 and holidays. 

4. Attend weekly seminars. , 

5. Work with two cooperating teachers during Phase IV. 

6. Solo teaching experience must be ;^rith a .variety of student 
ability levels. . ^ 

7. Solb teaching experience must include work with students in 
, grades -8,. 9 , or 10. " ' 

A guide to field center operation that cannot be listed simply, but 
which is probably the most important,- is that decisions—both day-to-day 
and overall—about fi^ld center operations must be made jointly by public 
school personnel and th_^ English education coordinator. It has been our 
experience that the key public school person on whom the 'success o'f this 
program is dependent is the English department head. With a good one, you'i: 
fly. Without a good one, yotT had better find another school or a different 
program. , — 

H 



OW ^DC YOU GET THEit READY? 

Hugh Agee ' 

Undergraduate students preparing t(\teach English tak^e a variety of 
courses in English which provide background for teaching. -There are tfiree , 
capstone courses, however, which provide sp^cj^ic knowledge and training 
for the field center experiences of students. These ar^;* Literature 
Study in the Secondary School, '^^ English Language Studjeis for Teachers, and 
Teaching Compos Ltion in the Schools. My charge is to convey something of 
^ the^ general nature ofc thic familiar triumvirate, which is to say, in effect, 
something of our cjepartmer tal philosophy about t>^e teaching of English. 

Literature Study in the Secondary School is a' unique course in that iy ^ 
provides the only ^opportunity English majors have to read 'and discuss 
transitional literature for adolescents. One of the basic course objectives 
is to identi y a large body in literature appropriate for u?e i;n secondary 
schools. Tl-^is is achieved through a variety of^j^^ources: Dwight Burton ^s 
LITERATURE STUDY IN*THE HIGH 'SCHOOLS , Robert Carlsen's BOOKS AND THE TEEN- ^ 
AGE READER, BOOKS FOR YOU, the ENGLISH JOURNAL, ifhe ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN, 
etc. There follows the in-depth study of certain representative novels, 
and here the titles vary. .For example, we might use OLD FILLER or SWIFTWATER 
in the animal book category; ACROSS 'FIVE APRILS or, APRIL MORNING may be\he 
historical fiction choice; ^ ' / > 

The junior novel is not the cjominant genre, however. Poetry, dratpa, 
and the short fetory all receive special emphasis; ^ One' primary task -in 
dealing //ith poetry is to lead our students. to>^ broad view of the range 
of topics and forms that characterize contemporary poetry, and to promote ^ 



- via material from Alan Purves and others a response-centered -approach 
to poetry in the classroom. . , ' 

Our treatment of drama transcends the more traditional 'i'eading and 
studying of plays. We reflect somewhat Moffett's influence and attempt 

- to show the wide possibilities for's-fUdent involvement, not only for 
literature study but also for language development and affective growth 
throug'h readers theatre, role-playing, mime, improvisation, etc. 

The shor^t story Is a basic tool in the English class, and we give 
considerable attention to tne ways it may be used. Dramatization enters 
here also with readers theatre and other adaptations. 

Basic to all of the above is the necessity of planning for literature 
'Study which takes into account a wide- range of needs, abilities, and' 
interests. In addition, we stress .the advantages of multi-media approacfies 
to literal;ure study through film, slide-tape shows, and the like. We also 
• underscore the relevance to literature study af soir- background Jjj^owledge ^ 

of folklore, ntholbgy, and the Bible. Then, too, we focus on issues, 
.problems, and alternatives related to censorship in the. English' classroom. 
One activity students engage in is the waiting of a rationale for teaching 
a potentially censorable piece of literature. 

English Unguage Studies strives to broaden students'- conceptidn of 
the nature of language- so .they can generate in their teaching learning 
. experiences most beneficial to fhe language deve^op^Tfent of their student-s. 
Thus, students are prepared to teach in terms pf what we know about 
language rather than to teach grammar £er s£. - * . . 

This course is brganized around two broad topics: llanguage description 
(grammar) and ^lar^guage variation. (I would add her* a reminder that our 
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students also take a course in history of the English language). Under 
language description come the topics phonetics and^^phonolbgy , semantics, 
-and syntax. Under language variation come the topics age, regional and 
social dialects, argot, jargon, and language register*. .In bofli segments 
there is a general concern for the application of this knov?ledge to 
classroom activities. 

Other activities include the review of language studies in specific 
areas of. interest to the students, plus a project thai applies a language 
principle, concept, or idea to classroom activities. 

Our course in Teaching Composition calls for much student writing 
as a means of sharp^^ijfing ^||(lir writing skills; as well as getting them 
into variety of composition strategies which they may incorporate in 
theiJr teaching plans later as these develop. These activities support, 
therefore, a basic course objective, which is to identify stages in the 
composition process and to relate these to the development of a sequential 
'program for the teaching of composition. We use the term composition in 
the broadest sense, includip^not' only the written word but oral composition 
nonverbal composition, and multimedia composition. 

Course topics include pre-composing activities, journal writing, media' 
as stimuli -fbr composing, the uSe of .models, programmed materials, writing* 
in response to literature, considerations of style, and approaches to the 
evaluation of student writing. In the latter we discuss the procedures 
for determining appropriate criteria for evaluating compositions, peer 
response to student writing, evaluation scales, and strategies for marking 
nd grading jwhen they are so dictated.- 

' j - Essenti'^lly , these experiences 'help e'ach student develop his own 

1 . I '"^ ^ 

jWiilosophy of compos: tjion teaching thx?ou^h which he comes to perceive ' 

his"^le as teacher in the overall process-. 

V ■ , ■ • ■ ■ : , 
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■.-.•e are c-nt ir.utjllv evaluating ' the'se courses both through standardized 

' / 

^r.'-dent , coarse cval.---:,n? v.ich r^lect course anc teacher effectiveness, 

y . . 

and through overall, p-ograrr evaluations whic^ Dut the courses in perspective. 
In general, while trere is always room for improvement, we do get favorable " 
feedback from pur students. It has been noted in the field center that 
students who come through an A.B. program and who do not take all of these 
courses ten^ have nore problems in planning for instruction and relating 
tc t',e needs of secondary students. In short, these courses are most 
essential tc tne rrep^ati:n of prospective teachers of 'English. 



/ 
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jHOW -Zl I'f IT v;r T^jvE 7. TELL AEGIT "IT ' * 

^an Kirby 

* 

/ The problen^c involved in the establishing of a field-based training 

program ^ in publi- school centers are the same problems inherent in the 
establisning of any genui-- relationship. The tey to achieving this kind 
of gernine relationship is to arrive at an accommodation --a comfortable 
living relationship a-cng'all members o5 the 'Enterprise. Coming to that > 
accommodation is not easy; however, quick and iirty solutions \^hi<:h ^ 
comproniise un 'vcrsl ry school ^rogram:. '-'^eventually destroy 

both. 

The most Jbvious initial probler. the university person faces is the 
. overcomfc!!g*of the stereotypes and preconceived *dea3 of 'the school teachers 
themselves. Public school teachei^s like the old "Tve got 'a student teacher 
of my own*' concept and are reluctant to work in the less secure-, less 
structured ways in which a field center must inevitably be run. From the 
university point of view, we- want maximum flexibility in the scheduling of 
training experiences: We want to be abl^ to move our teacher-candidates 
around,* let them see a vari^ety of teaching styles, and let them work in a 
number of short-term situations initially; reminding them to keep a 
tentative and open opinion of all that they observe. Wide exposure--the 
big picture—seems essential to create the kind of initial dissonance 
within the teacher-candidates which can promote lasting growth. But all 
of this coming and going is distressing to the public school teac^ier^s. . / 

They want sorpeone they can "c^unt on." Th^ want "my^student teacher.'; 

In the past some , opportunistic school teachers have dumped their 
unpleasant classes on "my student teacher" and headed for the teachers* 
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Icunce, but j ^^n't \].lrJr nar.y school teachers realJLy abuse "their 
s*:urient teacher/' I ^rln> this dasir^ to some rookie student- 
**'^'?cher comes >^ath^ J: or. the human need to "control^* or to act as ^now- 
I'^dgeazl-e initiator of po^e innoceni: novice, '^he whole ^relationship 
hac really served to lift the public teacher one notch on the informal 



status lagder and teacl- 



apprentice model; alrej, 
sc' many things t'^ 



ers are alvays happy to engage in any experience 



the student teacher by 
counting those "educati 
ways tc organize th^ c 



(vTich l/fts ther. cff tbe bottom. At its best, the old system of assign- 

/ . . ' 

a^student-teacr.er ijc a rroressionai teacher approached the master- 

he teachet's attitude was often the "I have 
" approac"^;. f't itc '..^grst the system v;as a 
kind of biinu le^.^in.- Jl r.i wirv, tne orofesslunai teacher^s 'cynicism 
forcing her to ;.ry ^.c cjx" .ngui^sh tne rragile ''lame of idealism- within 

hewing ^^e "real world of teaching" and dis- 
n courses" which suggested new and threatening 
issroom. 

But public teachers are reasonable people--cautious but reasonable. 

So the English .depart-meiit chairman (your friend--you hope I) calls his 

1 

teachers together for al3:30 meeting and introduces you as Dr, DooDah 
from the university. Inmediately the teachers feel let downT They had 
hoped the chairman was going to announce the hiring of a new English 
teacher and t.he romme"3urate lessening of the crowding in their classrooms 
The Dr. DooDah pushes ahead; asks for the' teachers'* help in establishing 
a new kind of teache" training model. Instinctively the university person 
slips into the educational jargon and begins talking abou.t' goals and 
objectives, ptogran management, derffenstrated competencies. At this point 
Dr. DooEah has -"ready lost his audience, their 3:^0 teacher^- fatigued 
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nin-? are already clicking cff tn€ things they want "my student teacher" 
to ; or the leTl-'^^e'' ir. "!»e refrigerator ,1':*^. ^ight warir. for dinner. 

Ask tnem ar another Lirre, another place, and theyUl cell you they 
are interested in helpirij to train new teachers. Even then, however, 
the "what's in it for me?'*' question is uppermost in their thihkin^. The 
Question is a ^'alid one '^^d one which university people must find a 
satisfactory answer to if this accommodation mentioned earlier is to be 
achieved. To begin talking arbut new training newels and'^ detailing in 
educational jargon the rcle cr' the professional sounds too muck like 
someone from "he State Hci^rt^ent of Education, and this is an image ta 
be avoided at all costs. Zeginning L-untacts wi-.h the professionals must 
focjas on the "what's in it ior me?" question, and the answer to that 
question must include something more substantial than status. 

The* idea of competencies bothers them too. School teachers instinc- 
tively link up that term vviun the hated accountability movement. This fear 
of 'course, is that they as teachers may have to prove themselves— again ; 
that they might be placed in the absurd position o^ giving rational 

defenses for the coping strategies they have evolved to survive in the 
* 

chaos of the schools. V/orse , they might have to defend their absurd 
positions to people who have forgotten that it is absurd. The university 
person must not put these teachers on the defensive; this undermines the 
morale of the whole program. I learned early to treat teachers as the 
professionals they are; call them professionals;^ honestly seek their 
questions and perceptions ; give them decision-level powers of controlling 
their *part in the program (even to the option of not participating in it , 
at all — with'but prejudice) and above all to avoid becoming defensive ,mysel 
v/rten pressed by the exercise of their professional prerogatives. 



*'In plair ^err^ , v;nat is ny rclc in the new prog^am?^' a decidedly 
c<Rr>did teacher d?Vs "I ^ean, t'v .not sure I'r always going to be a 
perfect model; I ge^ -ad or impatient; I come down on kids sometimes, 
and I know ycu university professors don't like that." Many teachers 
are conscious of their influence over the novice' teacher-candidate. I 
try to assure ther that they are nodels, yes, but not th£ model and they 
rust be led 'to see their role rrore as the experience engineer: posing 
r-=aningful trials for the teacher-candidates, then helping the teacher- 
candlcate to work rrrc^crn her own feelings about the trial and to arrive 
at a personalized e-a«.atlon rather than to demanpl that the teacher-rcandidat( 
approximate some "right method." Ihe professional teacher needs to be 
^e^ncouraged to withhold £ ^^riori aphorisms so as to open up the range of 
discoveries which tlie teacher-candidate might make.' The professional also 
needs to be encouraged to discover some of the ioys of teaching anew and 
to revalidate her own perceftions of and hopes for the classroom through 
this trial and error period with the teacher-candidate. 

■' That a<:commodati*on we're looking for between the university and 
professional teachers comes through the building of a supportive community 
of concerned professionals who are secure with each other, who know -^ey 
have expertise to give and room for growth. Building this kind of community 
is like' the building of any lasting relationship: It's a personal thing." 

The university personnel must have no delusions about their own 
uniqueness. A teachers' lounge is too crowded a plape to worry about 
tripping over prof:essorial egos. Pulling rank when the pressure is on is 
the surest way for the university, to destroy the developing spirit of the 
community^. (Sermon /for university types: A Ph.D. and a bag of tricks may 
get you in the .door; but the successful training program calls for a 



long-term li'dng relationsnip. Day-to-day exposure with a- snake-oil 

* 
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salesman is tiresone e^'^'" ^or the true-.':elievers} Admitting mistajces, 
admitting uncertainties, admitting prejudices and hang-ups are all 
initial steps in the building of that community and the establishing of 
the •'personal" quality essential to that community. 

But true accommodation cannot be achieved at the expense of anyone's 
interests: high school students, professional teachers, university 
teachers, university teacher-candidates or publio^school administrators. 
The university representative is primarily responsible for the soundness 
of the training p^^ograr — ideally a sequential and meaningful set of 
instructional experienct::^ , ':erefully organized and personally evaluated. 
Sacrificing "t^s^ essentials to attain accommodation is inconsistent with 
the interests of all. These training experiences in the field Center 
miist be co-authored by all of the participants, but the university must 
insist on. a sal experiences which are consistent with program objectives 

How do you-^da it and live to tell about it? 

(1) You make field 'centers your number one priority. 

(2) Vpu allocate ^university resources, of staff time >end money so 
that universi'tV personnel can give the field center a full 
time effort . 

(3') You meet oublic school teachers on their terms and make them 
feel good about their part in* the training program. 

(U) And you settle in to build a Ipng-term, people-centered 
training program which can not only produce well-prepared 
teachers but alst) set>ve to strengthen and support public 
school teachers,, 

I 40 ' 



\^w'hA': 'lAf.ES YOU THINK YOU DID I!'? 
^ Angelia M oore 

Although student •^evaluations of the secondary English education 
progrem had been gathered consistently prior to the institution of 
the new program, the difference between evaluations for student-teachers « 

in the-f-ra^itional program and those from teacher-candidates in the 

> - — — / ^ <^ 

field Genters led to atteijiots for a more thorough program evaluation. 
These efforts began w:-^^- a review of the Program and Course Description 
of the Secondary English Committee. Through a series ^f interviews j 
with members of the Secondary English Committee, a new list of goals 

V 

and objectives was compiled. These goals and objectives relate to \ 
the various comoonents of the total program already presented, but of 
primary concern are the goals and objectives relating to the capstone , 
courses and to the Advanced Professional Education Sequence. 

The i;iext step was to find or develop instruments to evaluate attain- 
ment of these goals and objectives. Two types of instruments were used. 
First, there were attitudinal inventories and the combined classroom 
observations, which served as criterion measures. Secondly, there were 
instruments based on favorable^ versus ui^favorable responses ; ^ these may 
indicate specific weaknesses in the preparation program. 

MINNESOTA TEACHEP ATTITUDE INVENTORY (MTAI)^ 

* * 

The MTAI is administered during the fi^jst capstone course and again 
♦ ' - 

at the end of the APES. In the words of its authors: 

Ilrr£s— designed to measure those attitudes of a^eacher which predict 
how well he will get along with pupils in interpersonal relationship 
and indirectly how well satisfied he will be with teacKing as a 
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vocation. The most direct use to which the MTAI can be put is in 
the selection of students for teacher preparation and the selection 
of students for teaching positions. A parallel use of "^he Inventory 
may possibly be extended to other areas, such as measuring the — 
eff ictiveness of a teacher-education program... (Cook, L'eeds, and 
Challis, 1971, p. 3) 

The use of the MTAI as a measure of effectiveness of the teacher-education 

program is based on the assumption that there is some agreement on the 

kinds of attitudes that underlie effective teaching. Loree discusses 

three types of attitudinal objectives which recur in objectives for 

teacher education programs, including the objectives of this program. 

Those Qbjectives are the teacher *s attitude toward himself, the teacher'* s 

concern with human relationships, and the' teacher's concern with human 

relationships, and the teacher's concern with the teaching-learning " - 

process (Loree, 1971, pp. 100-102). ___^Items in the MTAI are designed to - . 

assess attitudes through responses to a number of statements that constitute 

iH^eliefs or feelings about pUpil-teacher relationships. The validity of the 

Al is confirmed by its ability to distinguish teachers who have been 

V* 

iMptified by principals as having particularly good or poor relationships 
wltrh p^^pils. Since those identified characteristics of teachers having 
good r^ationships with pupils arebtonsistent with the goals and objectives 
of the ErfgU'ish education program, the MTAI is a valid insturment for this 

. '% ' ' , ' 

evaluation, % 

FUNDAMENTAL ■II^ERPElisONAL RELATION ORIENTATION—BEHAVIOR (FIRO-B) 

The author of the FIRO-B asserts that it is "A -measure of a person's 
characteristic Sehavior , toward other people in the areas of inclusion , 
control and affecti'6n' ' (Schutz, 1967, p. 3). Two of the attitudir^al 



objectives related specifically to the APES include the teacher *s attitude' 
and th'4 teacher's relationships with others. The FIRO-B is 



toward himself 
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used to measure changes in these attitudes during the APES. Schutz 

defines thfe primary purposes of tfie FIRO-B as follows: "(1) To measure \ 

how an individual acts in interpersonal situations, and (2) to provide * 

-an instrument that will facilitate the prediction of interaction between 

people" .(p. U). In order to assess the teacher's relationship with 

others, the* instrument identifies two aspects of behavior in each of the 

^ three areas: "The behavior an individual expresses toward others (e) * 

and the behavior he wants others to express toj^ard him (w)" (p, U). 

/ 

The teacher's attitude toward self may be inferred from the relationship 

of scores on the six scales comprising the FIRO-B. .Schutz defines the 

dimensions of the scales as follows:- 

. I. The interpersonal need for inclusion is the need to 
establish and Tiaintain a satisfactory relatioirship 
• with^ people with respect to interaction and association... 
C. Th^ interpersonal need for control is the need to establish 
and maintain a satisfactory relationship with people with 
respect to control and power. Control behavior refers 
^to the decision-making process between people... 
A. ^ The interpersonal need for affection is the need to establish ^ 
_ _ and maintain a satisfactory relationship with others with 
; .respect to love and affection (pp. U-5). 

The FIRO-B is administered at the beginning and end of the APES. The 

pre- and post-test scores are treated to the appropriate statistical 

analyse^ to •-determine significant difference between the scores. In this 

manner the FIRO-B is used as a "criterion measure of the effectiveness of ' 

the APES. ' A secondary analysis will show the influence of group develop-' 

ment during the A?£S and the corro-iation between attitiide toward self and - 

teacher-candidate performance. 

if • 

■\ 

CONFEREiJCI OBSERVATIOi; FOPtlS - 

During, the teacher-candidate's i\iterns:hip he is observed by members 
of a supervisory team including university professors, graduate assistants. 
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public school department -wiiairpersons , supervising teachers, and teacher- 
candidate peers. Each Tiember of the team completes observation forms 
which rate the candidate in the following areas: Pre-teaching preparation, 
Initiating ^behaviors , iModti of presentation^ Learning activities, Classroom 
management, and Overall performance. The four-point rating scale is 
Superior, Adequate, Needs Improvement, or Unsatisfactory. These obser- 
vation sheets (between 15-32 forms *o;i each teacher-candidate at the present 
time) are then compiled and summarized on the Conference Observation Forms 
three times during the AFE3. The Observation Forms are used in formal 
evaluation conferences with the teacher-candidates. Since there are so 
many observations from a number of different people, rater reliability 
is not a factor. As a process evaluation, the teacher-candidate is made 
aware of areas of strengths and weaknesses; the emphasis here is on personal 
evaluation. The differences among the three summary sheets are used as 
a criterion measure to indicate the direction of change as a result of 
the effectiveness of the APES. 

DEPARTMENTAL EffGLiSH EDUCATION TEST 

^*The departmental English Education Test is a UO-item knowledge test 
developed by the Secondary English Committee. Each itep corresponds to 
a specific goal or objective of. the program. The test, administered at 
the end of the APES, attempts to evaluate the success of the program 
based on the knowledge^^of the graduates. 

•INVENTORY OF STUDENT PERCEPTION OF INSTRUCTION 

The Inventory of Student Percep'tion of Instruction (ISPI) is an 
instrument developed by Owen Scott and Ramon Veal to ascertain student . 
perception of six generalized a.spects of instruction f Instructional 
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objectives, Classroom human relations, Use of instructional resources, 
Student motivation for learning, and Measurement and evaluation. The 
Inventory conrtains 7^ statements to which students express a degree of 
agreeme^nt or disagreement. Each statement is related to 
generalized areas and rated on a scale from 1.00 to i+. 00. As a measure 
•Q^ effectiveness of the program, the mean score for each generalization 
^ is coR^puted.- A mean score below 2.5 may in'bicate that ther^ is a specific^ 
omission or deficiency in the program. Of cour'se, means larger than 2.5 
suggest that the preparation program'is helping teacl^er-candidates to 
develop the specific competencies indicated by the ISPI, generalizations, 
and means -.larger than 3.0 s.trc5ngly .indica^ that such is the case. All 
of the generalized^ ar'^^as correspond to the goals and objectives and to 
the performance observations. In addition to the program" evaluation, ISPI 
can be used for teacher-candidate self-evalua,tion or for a comparison of 
pupil perception with the teacher-candidate's perception . expressed in the 
attitude measures. 

TEACHER-CANDIDATE PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The departmental Teacher-Candidate Program Evaluation form is a 
direct attempt to gather feedback on the strengths and weaknesses of 
the program. The instrument is a rating scale of both the content of 
courses and the quality of instruction in these courses. 

FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

The follow-up study will include an attitudes questionnaire and 
otjservations of fir'st-year teachers who completed the APES in the spring 
of .1975. V > * ■ V 
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Although several g'Q.^p'^ students have completed the program 
at various stages of its development, only one grb^i^ of twelve student's 
has completed tne entire e^^aluation cesign. Of these twelve students, 
ten completed the program lii English education and two were Irberal arts 
students completing certification requirements. The principal difference 
between these two types of sti^dents is the inclusion of the capstone * 
courses in the prograrrs of the ten students in English' education. 'T^lthough 
th^ group is a small isample and the results are limited, this gJj'pup can 
be compared with forirer students who were^in the 'traditional progrart. 
The results may be. pce^iiotlve of the i-^esults to be found in larger samples 

On the attitude measures there, is no significant difference in pre- 
and post- test scores. There is one important difference within the group: 
Students who have completed the English education orogram score signifi- 
cantly higher on the MTAI than do the libe»al arts students. There ^was 
no significant difference on the FIRO-B, which seems to indicate that 
these attitudes are rathei' stable over a short period of time. - , 

The Conference Observation Forms 'show that there is improvement in 
nearly every area from the first ^orm to the third form* On the depart- 
mental English Education test, those students v;hQ had completed the program 
in English education scored higher than the liberal, arts students. AM 



On the Teacher-Candidate Program Evaluation the difference between 
favprable and unfavorable responses from teacher-candidates in the -field 
centers and student^lrearchers in the traditional program were significant 



on a chi square test at the ,01 level for the following* areas : Content 
in the method courfe^s. Quality of Instruction in thjg method coursers. 
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Content in the internship, and Quality cT Instruction in the internship. 
There was no signific^rit difference in lespcnses for on-campus major 
courses taken orior to the APES. 

Although the ISFI was adminiGtered to the pupils of these teacher*- 
candidatesj, the results are not available at present. And, of course, 
the follow-up study has not been completed. 

Overall, there seem to be two important aspects 9f this ^valuation 
design. Rirst,vtne e^^^iuation of the teacher-candidates is continuous. 
Seconi^y, tne evaltiatfion includes measures of attitudes, knowledge, and 
performance, a's well 3=^ rupil #ppr<"^ntio]:>, self-evaluation of tn^ p^^ogram 
py the teacner-candiaates tnemsel\^es. Of the first tnree measures abov^, 
the general indication Is that students who ^^ore highest on*one measure 
thud to score highest /jn the other measures. In, addition, those students 
who* have completed the total' prograr^ in Engli,sh education score higher 
than those* students wfio have not. 
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